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larder, millions of people died a slow death of starvation. The
wide plain bounded by the English Channel in the south* the
Severn in the west (the river that divides Wales from England and
runs into the Bristol Channel), the Humber and Mersey in the
north, and the North Sea in the cast was therefore the most
important part of the old England, for it produced the greatest
amount of food.
Of course, when I speak of a 'plain,11 do not mean a plain in
the American sense of the word. The great central English plain
is no flat pancake like Kansas, but consists of a rolling landscape.
The river Thames runs through the heart of it. The Thames takes
its origin among the Cotswold hills, famous for their sheep and
near the city of Bath, where ever since the days of the Romans the
victims of British cookery have come together to partake of the
hot calcium and sodium baths and fortify their constitutions by
further slabs of underdone beef and half-drowned vegetables.
The Thames then flows between the Chiltcrn hills and the
White Horse hills, provides the University of Oxford with a con-
venient water supply for its rowing experiments, and finally enters
the lower Thames valley, situated between the low hills of the
East Anglian Ridge and the North. Downs, which would run all
the way to France if the Strait of Dover had not eaten its way
through this soft chalky substance in its laudable effort to connect
the Atlantic with the North Sea.
It is on this river that the world's biggest town is situated. Like
Rome and most other cities that go back to obscure and remote
dates, the city of London was not an accident or the result of a
sovereign's whim. It was situated where it stands to-day as a
result of sheer economic necessity. In order to get from southern
England to northern England without being dependent upon the
proverbially bad * goodwill * of the nefarious tribe of ferrymen,
it was necessary to construct a bridge. And London arises at the
exact spot where the river ceased to be navigable, but was not too
wide to allow die engineers of twenty centuries ago to build some-
thing that would safely carry people and merchandise from one
shore to the next without getting their feet wet.
When the Romans left, a great many things were changed in